ROLAND,  THE  DRUMMER-BOY. 


“  Advent  Sunday  !  I  wonder  what  it  means.  I  won¬ 
der  why  they’ve  put  the  violet  altar-cloth  ou,  and  the 
markers  in  the  books,  and  made  the  Church  look  for 
all  the  world  like  it  does  in  Lent — that’s  a  fast  they 
say  ;  at  least,  father  says  it’s  one  of  them  new-fangled 
notions  the  Priest  has  brought  in  with  him,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  this  about  Advent  is  another.” 

A  boy,  impelled,  it  may  have  been,  by  curiosity,  or 
by  the  desire  to  take  shelter  from  a  fearful  storm  which 
was  raging  without,  stood  one  gloomy  November  af¬ 
ternoon  in  the  Parish  Church  of  C - ,  gazing  with 

something  of  inquisitiveness  at  the  movements  of  the 
Sexton,  as  he  decked  the  beautiful  old  Church  in  its 
hangings  of  sombre  violet. 

“  What  on  earth  are  you  taking  off  that  beautiful 
green  altar-cloth  for,  Jubb?”  the  lad  asked  of  the  old 
man. 

“  Because  to-morrow’s  Advent  Sunday,  and  the  Rec¬ 
tor  said  I  was  to  do  it.” 

And  so  Roland  Seaton,  who,  poor  fellow,  had  never 
had  much  teaching  on  such  matters,  pondered  in  his 
own  mind  what  it  could  all  mean. 

His  father,  a  thriving  baker  in  C - ,  had  set  him¬ 

self  up  from  the  very  first  to  oppose  the  new  Rector  in 
all  things,  and  the  hoy  had  imbibed  something  of  his 
parent’s  spirit  of  insubordination  and  opposition  to  au¬ 
thority.  They  had  gone  on  very  well  all  their  lives,  the 
elder  Seaton  said,  and  they  didn’t  want  nothing  new 
now  ;  why  should  they  ? 

The  <roinar  on  well  had  been,  that  C - ,  a  risinv  fac- 
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tory  town,  was  steeped  in  vice  and  immorality  ;  the 
Ohurch  closed  every  day  in  the  week,  opened  only  on 
Sundays,  the  people  knowing  nothing  of  that  won- 
Irous  tale  of  love  and  of  mercy,  which  would  have 
shed  a  ray  of  sunshine  into  their  dreary,  desolate  lives. 

And  during  those  last  few  months,  slowly,  but  grad¬ 
ually,  a  change  had  come  over  the  place  ;  the  old  Pas¬ 
tor  had  been  taken  from  them  at  the  age  of  eighty-five, 
and  the  Priest  who  had  been  appointed  to  fill  his  place 
was  one  of  those  zealous,  active,  devoted  men  who,  God 
be  thanked,  are  now  to  be  found  doing  the  Church’s 
work  in  the  Church’s  way. 

It  was  hard  ground  to  go  over  at  first ;  there  were  old 
prejudices  to  be  combated  with,  old  traditions  to  be 
respected,  old  theories  set  aside,  but  each  day  the  ob¬ 
stacles  to  a  better  state  of  thing's  were  being  cleared 

away  ;  the  C - people  saw  that  their  Priest  practised 

the  life  of  self-denial. which  he  preached,  and  they  liked 
‘  his  way  in  Church,  there  was  no  pride  in  it,”  they  said  ; 
ae  seemed  to  speak  from  his  heart ;  and  if  he  had  a  few 
‘  queer  ways  ”  with  him,  they  were  worth  putting  up 
with  for  the  sake  of  the  good  sermons  he  preached,  and 
the  music  which  he  had  made  so  beautiful ;  they  could 
most  fancy  they  heard  the  Angels  singing  in  Heaven. 
And  through  all  this,  when  the  tide  of  public  opinion 
was  setting  in  in  the  new  Rector’s  favor,  John  Seaton  set 
liimself  against  the  good  work  more  strongly  than  ever, 
mid  sighed  over  the  good  old  times  when  none  of  “that 
nonsense  was  allowed.” 

He  was  a  stern  hard  man,  was  that  prosperous,  well- 
ito-do  baker  ;  he  had  but  one  soft  spot  in  all  his  heart, 
at  least,  so  folks  said,  and  that  was  for  Roland,  his  on¬ 
ly  child.  The  boy’s  mother  had  died  in  giving  him 
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birth  ;  there  were  tales  told  in  C- 


that  her  life  had 


been  an  unhappy  one,  and  that  the  gentle  loving-na¬ 
ture  had  sunk  beneath  her  husband’s  harshness  and  neg¬ 
lect ;  be  this  as  it  may,  John  Seaton  mourned  his 
wife  truly,  and  all  his  life  was  devoted  to  Roland.  The 
lad  loved  his  father  dearly,  but  somehow  he  sighed  for 
some  one  to  whom  he  could  tell  all  his  childish  joys 
and  griefs ;  he  longed  for  some  loving  ear  into  which  he 
might  pour  the  strange  thoughts  that  came  into  his  lit¬ 
tle  heart  as  he  lay  awake  at  night,  and  looked  up  at 
the  moon  and  stars,  and  thought  of  the  great,  good! 
God  Who  was  even  then  looking  down  upon  the  earth j 
thinking  of  and  caring  for  all  His  children,  as  little 
Nelly  next  door  had  told  Roland  He  did  think  and  care 
for  them. 

Little  Helly  was  the  sunshine  of  the  hoy’s  life.  A 
cripple  from  her  birth,  never  knowing  one  single  day’s 
health,  she  had  managed  somehow  to  twine  herself 
round  the  great  rough  lad’s  heart  in  a  strange  manner  J 
She  was  the  eldest  of  six  children,  their  father,  an 
honest,  hard-working  journeyman  tailor,  who  was  al¬ 
ways  cheerful  and  contented,  never  grumbling  at  the 
“  hard  times  nor  the  wrongs  of  the  poor,”  but  taking 
the  good  that  came  into  his  life  thankfully,  and  bear-' 
ing  the  trouble  like  a  man  and  Christian,  because  God 
had  sent  it  to  him. 

“  So  long  as  I  have  you,  wife,  and  the  children,  I 
ain’t  to  he  pitied,”  and  the  good-natured,  cheery  face 
would  relapse  into  a  broad  grin,  as  Richard  Lovell 
gazed  lovingly  upon  his  belongings. 

It  was  in  this  school  that  Roland  Seaton  had  learned 
most  of  his  lessons.  Here  it  was  that  when  his  father 
drove  hard  bargains,  and  discussed  politics  with  his 
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customers  behind  the  counter,  on  winter  evenings,  Ro- 
and  sat  by  Nelly’s  side,  and  heard  her  talk  of  all  the 
Rector  had  taught  her. 

Every  week  the  good  Priest  sat  by  the  low  couch 
md  told  the  little  girl  of  all  that  Jesus  had  borne  for  her, 
xnd  showed  her  that  hard  though  her  life  of  pain  was, 
it  was  a  cross  sent  her  from  God,  to  be  turned  into  a 
blessing  if  she  only  bore  it  patiently  for  the  sake  of 
Him  Who  had  come  down  from  Heaven  to  seek  and  to 
save  little  children.  She  had  always  been  a  gentle, 
patient  child,  but  during  those  few  months  the  Rec- 
tor’s  lessons  bad  taken  deep  root  in  her  heart.  No  lit¬ 
tle  girl  chasing  the  butterflies  across  the  bright  fields, 
no  pampered  maiden  in  a  home  of  luxury  and  ease, 
could  have  been  as  happy  as  little  Nelly  was,  lying  in 
the  small,  dingy  room, suffering  all  that  pain,  and  count¬ 
ing  it  as  naught  when  she  thought  of  the  “  Beautiful 
Citj7  ”  which  somehow7  looked  very  near  her  now  ;  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  the  echoes  of  the  Angels’  song  fell 
upon  the  child’s  listening  ear. 

“  I  will  go  to  Nelly,  I  will  ask  her  to  tell  me  about 
Advent,  and  if  it’s  what  father  calls  one  of  them  new¬ 
fangled  notions  and  so  soliloquizing,  Roland  button¬ 
ed  his  warm  coat  more  closely  round  him  on  that 
dreary  Saturday  evening,  and  walked  briskly  along 
until  he  reached  the  door  of  the  poor  tumble-down 
(cottage  which  was  the  crippled  child’s  home. 

In  lie  burst  into  the  room,  in  his  impetuous  way, 
knocking  down  the  youngest  Lovell,  aged  ten  months, 
who  was  standing  supporting  his  small  person  by  the 
aid  of  a  chair,  and  crowing  contentedly  at  his  own 
performances. 

Roland  picked  the  baby  up,  but  did  not  seem  in¬ 
clined  to  play  with  him  as  usual. 
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“Nelly,  I  want  to  know  something;  what  is  Ad¬ 
vent  ?” 

The  bright  color  deepened  on  the  little  pale  face  at 
the  suddenness  of  the  question. 

“  Advent,  Roland?  why  it’s  the  time  we  are  waiting 
for  Jesus  to  come  ;  the  time  we  are  looking  and  longing 
for — Christmas.” 

And  as  the  child  spoke,  she  looked  wistfully  to 
where  her  mother  stood  at  the  washtub,  wondering,  it 
may  be,  whether  she  knew  with  what  a  strange  earnest 
longing  her  little  crippled  girl  was  waiting  for  the 
coming  of  the  Christmas  Feast. 

“  Of  course,  I  know,  it  comes  before  Christmas,”  an¬ 
swered  Roland,  somewhat  impatiently,  “  but  why  do 
they  put  on  the  violet  altar-cloth  like  they  do  in 
Lent?  we  never  thought  nothing  about  Advent  until 
the  new  Rector  came.” 

“  Oh,  Roland,  lie  was  here  this  morning,  and  he  told 
me  all  about  it;  told  me  that  because  of  the  great,  great 
joy  of  the  Saviour’s  birth,  the  people  of  God  ought  to  he 
very,  very  humble,  for  he  said  it  brought  such  good  to 
us ;  but  such  a  life  of  sorrow  was  to  begin  for  Him,  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  manger,  and  ending  on  the  Cross  ;  and, 
Roland,  he  said,  how  it  ought  to  make  us  think  of  our 
death,  and  of  the  Judgment  Day,  for  as  Jesus  came 
once  to  save  us,  so  He’ll  come  a  second  time  to  judge 
us;  and  he  told  me  as  how  the  violet  altar-cloth  would 
be  put  on  in  Church  before  Evensong,  to  make  us 
think  of  sorrow  and  mourning,  of  all  the  trouble  to 
which  our  dear  Lord  was  coming  ;  and,  Roland,  you 
will  hear  all  about  it  in  Church  to-morrow;  but  he 
talked  so  beautiful  ot  the  armor  which  we  ought  to 
put  on.  You  know  it  tells  us  in  the  Epistle  all  about  the 
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armor  of  Light  ?  And  he  said  that  as  the  soldiers  in 
olden  days  covered  themselves  with  steel  and  iron  so 
that  the  darts  of  the  enemy  should  not  hurt  them,  so 
we  ought  to  pray  God  to  take  care  of  us,  and  keep  us 
from  doing  the  works  of  darkness;  and  prayer  is  our 
armor,  Roland  dear;  ’twill  keep  us  safe  always,  no 
matter  how  great  the  danger  is  ;  if  we  only  pray,  it  will 
be  all  right.” 

A  new  light  came  into  Roland’s  face  as  little  Nelly 
spoke  ;  all  through  his  life  the  boy  had  had  a  wish  to 
be  a  soldier,  to  fight  his  country’s  battles,  to  lead  the 
wandering,  active  existence  of  which  it  was  his  delight 
to  read  in  any  hook  of  war  tales  he  could  come  across. 

“  Then  we  are  God’s  soldiers,  Nelly,”  he  said ;  “  is  that 
what  you  mean  ?” 

“  Yes,  Roland,  made  His  when  the  Cross  was  signed 
upon  our  foreheads  in  Holy  Baptism  ;  and  the  Cross  is 
part  of  the  armor,  too,  the  Rector  said ;  if  we  hold 
it  up,  it  will  frighten  our  enemies  away ;  and  he  said, 
Roland  dear,  that  Avhatever  trouble  comes  to  us  it 
wouldn’t  be  for  very  long,  only  now,  during  the  time 
of  this  mortal  life.  And  then  there’s  another  life — 
where  we  take  our  armor  off,  for  nothing  can  hurt  us 
there,  and  put  on  the  white  robes,  and  sing  the  praises 
of  the  Lamb.” 

Roland  looked  at  Nelly  in  mute  astonishment,  he 
had  never  heard  her  talk  like  this  before;  could  it  he 
that  her  mortal  life  was  nearly  at  an  end ;  that  the  young 
soldier  of  the  Cross  who  had  suffered  all  through  those 
years,  and  borne  all  so  patiently  for  Jesus’ sake,  was 
going  to  sing  the  praises  of  which  she  was  always  talk¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  she  read  something  of  his  thoughts,  and 
that  grave  earnest  look  he  fixed  upon  her;  she  put  her 
little  thin  hand  upon  the  boy’s  arm,  and  raised  her 
1)1  ue  eyes  to  his  face, 
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“Roland,  dear,  I  think  I’m  going  ;  I  don’t  like  to  say  it 
to  them,  because  it  makes  them  so  sorry;  I’m  the  eldest 
you  know,  though  I’ve  never  been  of  much  use, hut  some¬ 
how  they’ve  always  spoilt  me,  always  been  so  good,  too, 
and  I  know  how  they’ll  take  on.  I’ll  never  see  another 
Christmas,  Roland ;  never  hear  the  carols  again ;  it’s 
four  weeks  off,  and  I  don’t  think  I  can  go  on  so  long. 
You’ll  come  and  see  them  of  evenings  when  I  am 
gone,  and  talk  to  father,  and  maybe  read  to  him  a  bit ; 
and  Roly,  you’ll  get  ready  for  the  joy  of  Christmas  ; 
you  know  you’ve  been  confirmed,  and  you  ought  to  go 
to  Holy  Communion  ;  you'll  think  of  it  through  the 
Advent  watches,  and  go,  won’t  you?  Oh  !  somehow  it 
seems  like  putting  otf  the  armor,  and  letting  the 
enemy  come  if  one  don’t  do  that.  And  you  must  put 
it  on  now,  because  Jesus  is  coming,  and  you  must  be 
ready  for  Him.” 

And  the  girl  lay  back  exhausted,  with  that  swmet, 
sad  smile  upon  her  face  which  had  come  to  her  in  those 
last  few  months. 

“  Hellj7,  ISTelly,  you  must  not  leave  me,  I  can’t  do 
without  you.” 

“You'll  go  to  the  Rector,  Roland  dear,  and  tell  him 
of  your  trouble ;  lie’ll  tell  you  things  better  than  I 
can  ;  I  can  only  put  into  my  own  words  what  he  says 
to  me.” 

“  Father  won’t  let  me  go  to  him,  Nelly,  lie’s  harder 
than  ever  against  him  ;  he  says  I  ain’t  to  go  to  Holy 
Communion,  and  you  say  I  ought,  that  one  can’t  live 
without  It ;  I  had  thought  I  might  have  gone  at 
Christmas  time  ;  it’s  a  year  now  since  I  was  confirmed, 
and  father’s  always  put  me  otf,  and  lie  won’t  let  me 
speak  to  the  Rector;  he  says  he’ll  turn  me  out  of  doors 
if  lie  catches  me  at  it.  I  don’t  like  to  disobey  him, 
Nelly,  I  don’t  know  wliat  to  do.” 

And  Nelly  only  said,  “  Pray  that  you  may  put  on 
the  armor  of  light,  and  then  you  won’t  fear  nothing.” 

The  hoy  stooped  and  kissed  the  pale  brow.  “  You 
must  be  going  now,  my  lad,”  sitid  good  Mrs.  Lovell ; 
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“  my  little  lass  is  a  bit  weakly  and  tired  to-night ;  we 
must  make  her  well  for  Christmas  time ;  mustn’t  we, 
Roland  ?” 

There  was  a  great  lump  in  the  boy’s  throat,  which 
prevented  his  answering  just  then  ;  but  Mrs.  Lovell  did 
not  heed  his  silence,  for  Kelly  said — 

“  Yes,  dear  mother,  I  think  I  shall  be  well  at  Christ¬ 
mas  tide.”  And  so  the  poor  woman  was  satisfied. 

Roland  entered  the  baker’s  shop  that  night,  with  a 
strange  feeling  at  his  heart ;  a  feeling  that  he  must 
speak  to  his  father  about  what  Kelly  said  would  be 
life  to  him,  even,  about  partaking  of  that  great,  inesti¬ 
mable  blessing  which  hitherto  had  been  denied  him. 

The  shop  was  shut  ;  the  last  customer  had  gone 
away,  and  in  timid  accents  the  boy  made  his  request. 

It  was  met  with  a  storm  which  he  had  not  anticipated; 
poor  Lovell,  in  his  ignorance,  told  his  boy  he  should 
never  go  to  a  Priest  who  was  a  wolf  amongst  the 

lambs,  (the  C -  people,  be  it  remarked,  were  any 

thing  but  a  lamb-like  population) :  “  If  ever  I  catches 
you  going  and  speaking  to  him  ,  you  know  what  I've 
threatened,  Roland  ;  and  I’m  not  the  man  to  go  back 
from  my  word.  You  must  go  to  Church  a  Sundays, 
’twouldn’t  be  respectable  to  keep  away,  but  that’s  all, 
no  more ;  you’re  too  young  to  bind  yourself  to  any¬ 
thing  else  yet;  the  old  Rector  said  when  you  was  con¬ 
firmed  you  was  over  young,  but  I  thought  you’d  better 
be  done ;  and  he  told  me  he  advised  you  to  wait  two  or 
three  years.” 

Two  or  three  years ;  and  Kelly  was  going  away,  and 
there  seemed  no  hope  in  his  life. 

Bat  the  next  morning  in  Church,  the  Rector  told  his 
people  of  the  patience  and  eu durance  which  was  the 
special  lesson  of  the  holy  Advent  season ;  told  them 
how  they  must  buckle  on  their  armor,  and  bear 
whatever  trial  was  sent  them  ;  bear  and  resist,  fight  and 
win.  “Those,  my  brethren,”  he  said,  “who  refuse  to 
humiliate  themselves  now,  will  have  no  real  share  in 
the  joys  of  Christmas  ;  those  who  do  not  pray  and 
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strive  and  watch  during  this  mortal  life,  can  never  ex¬ 
pect  to  rise  to  Life  Immortal.” 

Roland  was  sorely  puzzled  what  to  do;  to  disobey 
his  father  he  knew  was  wrong  ;  to  turn  away  from  God 
in  Ilis  most  Holy  Sacrament,  was  more  wrong  still. 

And  then  the  lad  prayed,  prayed  as  he  had  never 
prayed  before,  and  asked  that  he  might  walk  in  the 
light,  armed  with  the  armor  of  faith. 

Wistfully  enough  he  watched  the  Rector  as  he 
walked  down  the  street  on  his  daily  visit  to  little  Nelly. 
Yes,  the  visits  were  daily  now,  for  the  child  was  dying 
fast  ;  going  far  away  from  this  mortal  life,  to  the  land 
which  is  very  far  off. 

It  was  her  last  evening  on  earth  ;  they  were  all  with 
her,  watching  her  every  look,  clinging  lovingly  to 
every  word  she  said  ;  lingering  fondly  as  we  all  love  to 
linger  over  the  last  moments  of  our  dear  ones. 

There  were  tears  on  the  mother’s  cheeks,  and  the 
father’s  face  was  deadly  white,  and  the  little  ones,  even 
to  baby  Archie,  seemed  awed  and  sorrowing. 

“You  won't  be  sad  at  Christmas,  dears,”  she  said, 
“■you'll  think  that  I’m  very  near  ;  nearer  maybe  than 
any  of  you  know  ;  and  Jesus  will  comfort  you  and 
make  it  bright.  You  couldn’t  mourn  that  I  am  gone, 
when  you  give  thanks  that  He  has  come  ;  ’twouldn’t 
be  right,  would  it,  father  ?”  And  she  looked  up  into 
her  father’s  face  with  a  look  that  somehow  made  him 
feel  that  he  must  not  seek  to  keep  her  away  any  longer 
in  this  mortal  life. 

“  Roland,”  she  said  at  last,  “  might  I  see  him  for  a 
minute  ?” 

It  was  done  as  she  wished  ;  little  Jimmy  was  sent 
in  next  door,  to  ask  Roland  to  come. 

“  Tell  him  I’m  going  Home,  Jim;  and  I  want  to  say 
good-bye  to  him.” 

The  boy  came  with ’a  strange’|dook  of  sorrow  on  his 
young  face,  for  this  was  the  first  real  grief  that  had 
come  into  his  life. 
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“  Roland,  dear  Roland,  good-bye  ;  you’ll  think  about 
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the  armor,  and  the  life  immortal.”  He  bent  his  head 
upon  his  hand,  and  sobbed  as  though  his  heart  would 
break  ;  she  had  been  as  a  dear  sister  to  him  for  so  long, 
and  now  she  was  going  from  him,  and  life  looked 
dreary  enough. 

“  Roland,”  and  again  the  young  voice  sounded  sweet 
and  clear ;  “  don’t  take  on  ;  it’s  only  for  this  mortal 
life,  and  it  can’t  last  long.” 

They  led  him  away,  and  sent  him  home  ;  and  very 
early  the  next  morning  the  boy  heard  that  an  angel 
had  come,  and  taken  little  Nelly  away.  Just  when  the 
light  of  the  winter’s  morning  shed  its  first  ray  into  the 
room,  she  fell  asleep,  to  wake  where  children  sing  the 
praises  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb. 

Roland  stood  with  the  others  at  her  grave,  saw  the 
white  pall  and  cross  which  told  of  the  innocence  of 
the  departed,  and  heard  the  choristers  sing  what 
sounded  like  a  welcome  to  Paradise,  and  then  he  went 
back  to  the  baker’s  shop  to  dream  over  little  Nelly’s 
last  words. 

“  Yes,  ’tis  but  this  mortal  life,  and  if  he’s  angry,  I 
must  bear  it ;  even  if  he  does  as  he  says,  and  turns  me 
out  of  doors,  I  cannot  help  it — -for  the  Life  Immortal 
is  the  life  for  ever.” 

And  so  again,  on  the  night  of  the  crippled  child’s 
funeral,  Roland  in  earnest,  respectful  •words,  spoke  to 
his  father,  and  begged  harder  than  ever  for  permission 
to  go  to  the  Priest,  and  to  kneel  at  the  altar  of  God 
on  Christmas  Day.  There  had  been  a  rumor  rife  in 

C -  for  many  a  long  day,  which  had  reached  every 

ear  but  that  of  John  Seaton’s  son — folks  said  there 
•were  times  when  his  violence  might  be  accounted  for  ; 
days  when  the  thriving  baker  neglected  his  business, 
and  spent  hour  after  hour  in  the  public  house.  Roland 
at  school  all  day,  knew  nothing  of  this. 

He  saw  the  flushed  cheek  and  the  glassy  eye,  now, 
and  words  of  bitter  cursing  fell  upon  the  boy’s  ear. 

“  Have  your  way,  sir  ;  go  and  be  priest-ridden,  but 
never  darken  my  doors  again  at  your  peril and  into 
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the  cold  and  dreariness  of  the  December  night  the 
wretched  man  thrust  the  boy,  and  turned  the  key  of 
the  door  upon  him. 

“  Father,  father ;”  there  was  agony  in  the  tone,  and 
all  the  intensity  of  a  child’s  love  in  the  entreaty  ;  “take 
me  back,  oh  !  take  me  back.” 

“Never,  so  long  as  I  live,  unless  you  promise  to  give 
up  your  new-fangled  notions.” 

The  piteous  voice  had  pierced  through  the  closed 
door,  and  the  father’s  heart  was  softened  ;  he  would 
give  the  boy  one  more  chance. 

“Father,  I  can't  promise  that.” 

“  Then  stay  out,  sir,  and  go  your  own  way.” 

All  through  the  night  the  boy  sat  on  the  door-step, 
wondering  what  he  should  do  when  the  morning  came. 
Dreary  and  desolate  the  world  looked,  but  Roland 
knew  now  that  it  was  but  the  mortal  life  that  was 
fraught  with  so  much  grief  and  care;  stretching  far 
beyond,  all  bright  and  beautiful  was  that  other  and 
better  life,  where  the  soldiers  take  off  their  armor, 
and  the  waiting  and  watching:  are  rewarded  at  last  in 
perfect  joy. 

The  light  of  the  cold  December  morning  fell  upon 
poor  Roland  at  last,  rousing  him  to  thought  and  to 
action  ;  be  knew  his  father  too  well  to  attempt  any 
further  remonstrance;  he  rose  from  bis  hard  bed,  and 
stretched  bis  weary  limbs;  and  then  the  remembrance 
of  all  the  hard,  cruel  words  came  to  his  mind  ;  some 
sudden  fear  seized  upon  him,  and  as  the  church  bell 
sounded  on  bis  ear,  calling  the  faithful  to  keep  the 
Advent  watches,  swiftly  and  anxiously  the  boy  ran 
along  the  now  quiet  streets,  on  the  long  straight  road 
which  led  far  on  in  the  distance  to  London. 

And  still  Nelly’s  last  words  sounded  in  his  ear,  and 
be  knelt  and  asked  that  he  might  put  on  the  whole 
armor  of  God,  to  fight  the  good  fight,  and  so  win  the 
Life  Immortal  at  last. 

That  night  John  Seaton  drank  deeply  of  the  poison 
which  had  lately  become  necessary  to  him.  He  awoke 
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late;  and  then  the  remembrance  of  all  his  hardness  and 
unldndness  came  to  him,  and  he  sought  Roland  every¬ 
where,  but  could  not  find  him. 

Nelly’s  father  and  mother  helped  him  in  his  search, 
but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose  ;  and  then  they  thought  he 
would  comeback  again,  when  he  had  spent  the  little 
money  they  knew  he  had  in  his  pocket. 

But  the  days  wore  heavily  on,  and  there  were  no 
traces  of  the  fugitive ;  and  the  father’s  heart  was  very 
sore  now ;  for  he  loved  the  boy  tenderly,  only  his 
harshness  and  prejudice  had  driven  him  to  say  things 
in  that  moment  of  excitement,  which  in  his  sober 
moments  he  never  would  have  dreamed  of. 

And  in  his  trouble  a  visitor  came  to  him,  even  the 
Priest  whom  he  had  so  determinedly  opposed,  making 
his  hard  work  twice  as  hard  as  it  need  have  been,  by 
inciting  others  to  rebel  against  his  authority.  Yes,  he 
came  to  the  lonely  man  with  kind  words  of  comfort, 
and  in  his  dreariness  John  Seaton  listened  to  him,  and 
confessed  how  he  had  misjudged  him,  all  through 
those  long  months. 

“■  Oh  sir,  ’twas  all  along  of  his  wishing  to  go  to  you, 
that  I  drove  him  away; 'and  now  my  boy  will  never 
come  back  to  me  ;  I’ll  never  see  his  face  now  no  more.” 

And  sad  though  it  all  Avas,  there  was  a  feeling  of 
thankfulness  in  the  Rector's  heart,  as  one  evening  in 
Advent  he  saw  John  Seaton  kneeling-  in  Ood’s  House, 

•  i  •  •  o 

behind  a  pillar,  listening  to  the  words  in  which  the 
Church  told  her  children  they  were  to  mourn,  and 
weep,  and  pray,  and  repent,  and  so  meet  their  Saviour 
with  holy  joy  at  Christmas. 

Months  passed  away,  the  Easter  blessing  had  come, 
the  bright  glory  of  Ascension  Tide  had  left  u  the  track 
of  light  ”  behind  it,  the  season  of  Trinity  was  running 
its  course,  and  still  John  Seaton  mourned  for  the  son 
who,  in  his  sin  and  his  obstinacy,  he  had  driven  away 
from  him. 

And  where  was  Roland  during  those  days  ?  Ear 
away,  beneath  the  scorching  suns  of  India,  the  boy  was 
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leading  the  life  for  which  he  had  longed,  all  through 
his  boyish  years,  even  the  life  of  a  soldier. 

As  he  wandered  on,  on  that  cold  December  day, 
homeless  and  friendless,  he  had  fallen  in  contact  with 
a  recruiting  sergeant  at  a  little  wayside  inn. 

“  A  smart  little  drummer  boy  you’d  make  my  lad. 
Will  you  come  along  with  me?” 

And  Roland  saw  at  a  glance  the  realization  of  all 
his  boyish  dreams. 

“  Yes,  please,  sir.  I’ll  come and  without  word  or 
question  lie  was  enlisted  into  Her  Majesty’s  100th  foot. 

“  Please,  when  shall  we  light  a  battle  ?”  was  the  first 
question  he  asked,  when  he  had  been  conveyed  to 
Chatham,  and  dressed  in  the  scarlet  jacket,  of  which 
you  may  be  sure  he  was  not  a  little  proud. 

“A  battle,  my  lad;  there’s  none  going  on  just  now. 
You  must  keep  your  armor  for  a  future  occasion.” 

And  then,  as  though  whispered  by  an  angel’s  voice, 
it  seemed  that  Nelly’s  words  came  back  to  him:  “  Ro¬ 
land,  dear  Roland,  good-bye.  You’ll  think  about  the 
armor,  and  the  Life  Immortal.”  Yes,  he  would,  from 
that  day,  try  to  get  ready  for  the  time  when  he  too 
should  go  from  this  mortal  life. 

There  were  those  who  laughed  at  the  little  drummer- 
boy’s  earnestness  and  attention  to  his  religious  duties  ; 
who  mocked  at  him,  as  in  the  solemn  stillness  of  the 
Christmas  morning  he  knelt  at  the  Holy  Altar,  and  so 
shielded  himself  in  that  strongest  armor  that  God 
gives  to  his  people,  even  the  shield  and  buckler  of 
Sacramental  grace. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  100th  was  ordered  to  India. 
The  boy  wrote  a  letter  to  his  father  then,  which  by 
some  mischance  never  reached  him,  and  poor  Roland 
waited  every  day  for  the  answer,  but  none  came ;  and 
with  tearful  eyes,  he  stood  one  April  day  on  the  deck 
of  the  transport  watching  the  white  cliffs  of  old  Eng¬ 
land  getting  fainter  and  fainter  every  moment. 

The  summer  that  followed  the  arrival  of  the  troops 
in  India  was  a  fearful  one.  Cholera  in  its  worst  form 
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)i  appeared  amongst  them:  the  pestilence  indeed  walked 
in  the  darkness,  and  the  sickness  destroyed  in  the 
|  noon-day ;  and  through  it  all  the  drummer-boy  was 
ever  on  the  alert,  carrying  comfort  with  him  to  many 
a  poor  soldier,  dying  beneath  those  scorching  rays  of 
the  Indian  sun,  writing  last  words  to  mothers  and 
brothers,  and  sisters  at  home  ;  telling  the  poor  fellows, 
in  his  simple  way,  of  the  Life  Immortal,  which  comes 
after  the  battle  and  the  strife  are  over. 

He  escaped  the  dreadful  sickness  himself;  but  he 
was  growing  fast ;  he  looked  pale  and  ill ;  and  when 
a  few  invalids  were  sent  home  that  autumn,  the  sur¬ 
geon  of  the  station  asked  Roland  if  he  would  like  to 
go  too. 

His  eyes  brightened  at  the  thought :  a  strange  long¬ 
ing  had  come  into  the  boy’s  heart  to  see  the  old  place 
again  ;  to  ask  his  father  to  take  him  back — only  for  a 
little  while — and  so  once  more,  in  a  few  weeks  after 
his  arrival  in  India,  Roland  was  sailing  over  the  dark 
blue  sea. 

Again  it  was  a  December  day :  again  the  Church 
called  upon  her  children  to  keep  the  Advent  watches  ; 
and  Roland  Seaton,  a  tall,  delicate  stripling,  walked 

up  the  one  street  of  C - to  the  church  he  had  so 

longed  and  prayed  to  see  again. 

Once  more  the  Priest  told  his  children  to  make  ready 
for  the  great  end  ;  to  prepare  for  the  great  Feast ;  and 
the  young  soldier  heard  the  words,  and  asked  that  he 
might  win  the  Life  Immortal. 

Even  as  he  knelt  there,  in  thankfulness  too  deep  for 
words,  the  people  passed  out  of  the  church,  and  a  hand 
was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a  voice  said  : 

“  Oh,  Roland,  my  son,  come  back  at  last  !” 

Yes,  come  back  to  die  ;  to  lay  down  his  armor,  even 
as  Nelly  had  said,  and  to  put  on  the  white  robes,  and 
sing  the  praises  of  the  Lamb. 

Not  just  then ;  not  till  the  mournful  sound  of  the 
Dies  Ine  had  given  place  to  the  song  of  Peace,  and 
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Glory,  and  Good  Will ;  not  till  the  sorrow  of  Lent  had 
been  changed  into  the  joy  of  Easter  Tide. 

Ilappj  7  even  as  Nelly  had  been, — his  father  one  with 
him  in  everything,  even  in  that  blessed  Communion 
Feast,  which  is  the  most  perfect  realization  on  earth  of 
the  joys  of  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem. 

The  April  sun  was  shining  into  his  room  one  even¬ 
ing,  the  last  lingering  rays  shed  their  soft  light  upon 
all  around,  falling  with  a  subdued,  almost  holy  radi¬ 
ance  upon  the  face,  which  even  then  had  more  of  Hea¬ 
ven  than  of  earth  about  it:  Roland  looked  round  him 
with  an  earnest,  eager  look. 

“  Father,  it’s  going  from  this  mortal  life  to  the  life 
which  is  immortal — for  evermore.  Oh  !  father  dear,  I 
had  always  wished  to  fight  a  battle,  like  I  used  to  read 
of  in  the  books ;  but  somehow  I  think  the  battle  is 
over  for  me,  and  rest  has  come.  No  need  to  fight  now, 
for  I  think  the  country’s  won,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord."  And  he  joined  his  hands  upon  his  breast, 
and  sighed  his  last  sigh. 

So,  amid  all  the  comforts  of  our  holy  religion,  the 
soldier  boy  went  to  his  rest, — went  where  there  was  no 
more  watching  and  waiting — from  this  mortal  life, 
with  its  shadows  and  its  cares, — to  the  perpetual  sun¬ 
shine  of  the  Life  Immortal,  to  the  preparation  for 
which  the  Church  calls  her  children,  as  the  watches  of 
each  Advent  season  dawn  upon  the  earth. 

And  for  us  already  the  note  is  sounding,  the  season 
of  penitence  beginning,  the  call  to  repentance  going 
forth  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Let 
us  cast  away  the  works  of  darkness,  and  put  upon  us 
the  armor  of  Light,  and  then  when  the  joy  of  Christ¬ 
mas  comes,  we  shall  see  our  Lord  armed  with  the 
bright  armor  which  alone  can  lighten  our  darkness 
here,  and  which  keeps  us  safe  through  the  fight,  and 
brings  us  to  rest  eternal  at  last. 


